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wage advances, to which the employers responded with a
general lock-out. Trade, which had improved for a time,
again grew worse, and the men wrere starved back to work on
the old terms. The Spinners' Union survived; but it was
greatly weakened. The Scottish and Irish branches broke
away; and it was all Doherty could do to hold the English
sections together.
Meanwhile the N.A.P.L., fostered by the growing mass
excitement as the struggle for Reform became more urgent,
grew at an extraordinary pace. The woollen workers and
clothing workers in Yorkshire and the Midland hosiery and
lace workers joined at an early stage; and very soon other
trades began to come in. The Potters5 Union, organized with
Doherty's help in 1830, joined up at once; and a national
delegate conference of miners drawn from the Yorkshire,
Lancashire, Midland and Welsh coal-fields decided to become
a section of Doherty's all-embracing body. By 1831 the
N.A.P.L. could claim an affiliated membership of about
100,000; and its published accounts show that most of the
societies which joined it took their membership seriously
enough to pay their central dues.
Nor was Doherty's organization alone. There was also a
widespread Trade Union revival in areas beyond its sphere of
influence. The Northumberland and Durham Colliers' Union
had languished after 1825; but in 1830 it revived under the
leadership of Thomas Hepburn, and succeeded in winning an
extensive strike, despite the generally depressed condition of
trade. In London the various trades joined together in a
Metropolitan Trades Union, which entered into some sort of
loose relationship with the N.A.P.L. And, last but not least,
the excitement spread from the industrial workers to the down-
trodden labourers in the villages, and there occurred that
tragic episode in the history of the English countryside, which
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have graphically described as "The
Last Labourers' Revolt.9'
The labourers did not, indeed, at this stage form Trade
Unions. Their revolt was a matter of instinct rather than of
deliberate organization; and from first to last it had no general
co-ordination and no national leaders.